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Employment Service 


July 25, under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security_and attended 
by employment security directors and employ- 
ment service directors of all the State agencies, 
Sidney Hillman, Labor Commissioner of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council for 
National Defense, indicated the important 
defense functions assigned to the employment 
service. A portion of Mr. Hillman’s address 
follows: 

“One of the most important jobs of our 
whole commission will be to see to it that the 
supply of labor is amply provided for and the 
requirements promptly met, and so I con- 
sider the group here, representing the em- 
ployment services, to be one of the most 
important groups in our whole program. 

“We consider our major task to be to 
coordinate the work of the different govern- 
mental agencies and to work through those 
agencies and we propose to do exactly the 
same thing through the States. We do not 
propose to duplicate services. We believe 
that we ought to make full use of the existing 
agencies and so we look to you and your 
agencies to give us satisfactory service. If 
we ever have to go in for duplication it will 
mean that we consider the situation hopeless. 
I do not believe that kind of situation will arise. 

“‘We must be careful not to be bound by 
mere habits. I do not mean that the rules 
and procedures should be done away with; 
there is always proper room for rules, but you 
know there are also certain other things that 
in normal times become mere habit. We 
have rather necessary rules and regulations, 
and therefore in my judgment this program 
can only be really properly attended to if we 
say, there must be speed; there must be real 
attention and quick attention. However, we 
must not create chaos because of haste but 
we must organize ourselves for a speedy and 
proper attention to our job. 


A T A CONFERENCE held in Washington on 


and Defense Council 


‘The first step, of course, is to put the un- 
employed to work. Obviously, it takes less 
time to find a skilled man than to train one, 
and what we want is the skilled man right 
now, not a year from now, not 2 years from 
now. That is the first thing, but also it 
means taking people off relief rolls, it means 
rehabilitating men and women who have lost 
their morale, and the proper morale is one of 
the most essential things in national defense. 

‘We will provide places for training skilled 
people occupying semiskilled jobs—quick in- 
tensive training when you run out of skilled 
labor. We must try to get labor for the skilled 
jobs with the least effort, and obviously, the 
semiskilled person can be trained quicker than 
those who have to be given complete training. 

*‘We hope to make arrangements where we 
can transfer men from one place to another. 
We hope to have funds for that purpose so 
that a shipyard gets skilled labor even if it 
takes transportation for a thousand miles or 
over, and so we want absolutely the best kind 
of inventory for the available, skilled, semi- 
skilled or any other labor required by national 
defense. That task is definitely yours and we 
want the best job and we are not going to 
duplicate agencies. We are going to look to 
you for that. 

‘In awarding contracts, consideration will 
have to be given to the people unemployed 
and not award the contract in a place where 
there is already a shortage of labor and thus 
create bottlenecks. 

‘Frankly, I believe that we here under the 
democratic processes can demonstrate, and 
I am sure we will, the most efficient handling 
of a defense program. I know we have the 
ability, we have the resources, and some way 
I have always believed, over 30 years’ ex- 
perience in the field of labor, that coopera- 
tion in the long run gets better results than 
mere compulsion. Compulsion works for a 
while, but ultimately the morale must break 
down.” 
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Partial Benefits ! 


By J. J. Joserx 


N THE LIGHT of the experience of the State 

unemployment compensation agencies in 
1938 and 1939, and of the observations made 
in connection with this study in various States 
in the summer of 1939, certain aspects of the 
problem of compensating partial unemploy- 
ment in an unemployment insurance sys- 
tem seem to stand out definitely: 


1. Payments for partial unemployment 
seem to have occurred frequently in a rela- 
tively limited group of industries. It ap- 
pears that in the States surveyed partial un- 
employment benefits have been concentrated 
in the iron and steel, apparel, bituminous 
coal mining, and textile industries. The pro- 
portion in the finished-lumber industry was 
also somewhat higher than for industry as a 
whole. On the other hand, four major in- 
dustrial groups—trade, transportation, serv- 
ice, and contract construction, and two man- 
ufacturing industries—food products and 
chemicals, had, according to the available 
data for 1939, relatively low proportions of 
partial unemployment benefits; 

2. In most States the problem of adminis- 
tering partial benefits is therefore in large 
part one of devising statutory provisions and 
administrative procedures which work satis- 
factorily in relation to the operating and 
labor market characteristics of certain in- 
dustries, recognizing that partial unem- 
ployment may also occur but to a lesser 


extent in many other industries and occupa- 
tions; 

3. Partial unemployment seemed, at least 
in the States visited during this study, to 
affect groups of workers in an establishment 
simultaneously much more often than it 
involved single individuals at random; 

4. The complex nature of the benefit 
formulas, a frequent lack of understanding 
by workers, noncompliance by some em- 
ployers, and lax enforcement in some States, 
have not only made the partial benefit prob- 
lem administratively troublesome but appear 
to have resulted at times in widespread 
failures to file claims for partial benefits 
when the State laws intended to provide 
compensation. 

These statements are, of course, subject to 
the reservation already noted that they rest 
upon an analysis which, in view of limitations 
of the data and time, is necessarily pro- 
visional. Statutory provisions and adminis- 
trative procedures are still largely in a state 
of flux. For this reason it would be prema- 
ture to attempt to set forth the specifications 
of a supposedly ‘‘ideal’’ partial benefit pro- 
cedure. An attempt is, however, made in 
the remainder of this article to point out 
certain considerations which, it is believed, 
should be carefully weighed during the 
further development of unemployment com- 
pensation in relation to partial unemploy- 
ment. 


1 An examination of the practical administrative problems and economic aspects of partial unemployment 


benefit provisions was undertaken by Mr. Joseph in the States of Alabama, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. Partial unemployment benefit problems were dis- 
cussed during the summer and autumn months of 1939 with officials of the State unemployment compensation 
agencies in these and neighboring States and with officials of selected industrial establishments, trade-unions, 
and local employment offices. The results of the field investigation were subsequently analyzed in the light of 
the unemployment compensation data of the Social Security Board and of individual special studies made by 
the unemployment compensation agencies of New York and of a few other States and presented in a memoran- 
dum prepared under the auspices of the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research Council, 
The Review herewith reproduces the concluding chapter of Mr. Joseph’s monograph “An Exploratory Memo- 
randum on Partial Unemployment Benefits in State Unemployment Compensation Systems” because of the 
interesting facts and suggestive conclusions which it contains. 
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The Mass Character of Partial Unemployment 


The first set of considerations is related to 
the group or mass characteristic of much or 
most partial unemployment. There are, of 
course, industries in which either a work- 
spreading program, or operation for only 
part of a normal working day or week, is 
uneconomical or technically impossible be- 
cause of the nature of the productive and 
distributive processes. Among those _in- 
dustries, however, in which either a curtail- 
ment of working hours or a share-the-work 
program represents a feasible method of 
adjustment to a decline in demand, partial 
unemployment is likely to affect considerable 
numbers of workers simultaneously. The 
actual size of the groups may, as is pointed 
out below, vary considerably between the 
States in which large-scale establishments are 
common and those in which most industrial 
units are rather small. While partial un- 
employment may occur at random among 
individuals performing highly specialized 
tasks or among employees in very small 
establishments, whether the sum of these 
individual instances is likely to be large in 
most States is debatable. 

The assumption that compensable partial 
unemployment is usually a group phenom- 
enon is supported by the opinions of unem- 
ployment compensation officials expressed in 
interviews or in reply to a questionnaire dur- 
ing this study. With few exceptions their esti- 
mates of the proportion of claims for partial 
unemployment benefits arising out of mass 
partial unemployment ranged from 75 to 95 
percent. More precise data were found only 
for North Carolina where records of the State 
unemployment compensation agency showed 
that mass claims comprised 68 percent of all 
original claims for partial benefits filed in 11 
months in 1938 and 81.3 percent in 1 month 
in 1939. In 5 of the States visited (Alabama, 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, and Virginia) a count 
of the notices of mass partial unemployment 
filed by employers during varying periods in 
1938 or 1939 showed that more than half of 
the notices involved over 100 workers each, 
and that more than 10 percent involved 500 


workers each. In each of these States the 
average instance of partial unemployment in- 
volved nearly 200 workers simultaneously. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that it is 
as yet unknown whether these figures may not 
in part reflect a greater degree of compliance 
or enforcement among large than among 
small establishments. Certainly the possibil- 
ity that a substantial amount of partial unem- 
ployment has not been compensated in the 
past among the smaller establishments and in 
States with few large establishments requires 
further analysis. 

Modification of procedures in these large- 
scale instances of partial unemployment was 
considered desirable by some administrative 
officials even before benefits became payable, 
particularly to expedite the handling by the 
local employment offices of large groups of 
claimants, and to make certain that all the 
workers who are eligible for partial benefits 
will file claims. Thus, according to a letter 
from one State unemployment compensation 
official, ‘“The shifting of the burden of the 
reporting to the employer does provide for 
accurate and immediate information as to 
the existence of mass partial unemployment, 
and insures the agency of getting all claims 
instead of the scattered filing that would result 
if the workers involved were required to 
initiate their claims by filing in person.” 
Another State official commented that mass 
partial procedures allow “the local offices to 
take claims in an orderly manner whenever 
a mass partial situation develops. Normal 
procedures . . . might prove cumbersome.” 
Still another pointed out that the mass partial 
procedure ‘‘tends constantly to call the atten- 
tion of both the employer and his employees 
to the benefit rights of those whose time and 
earnings are reduced,” affords “‘an oppor- 
tunity to instruct both parties and remove 
misunderstandings,” and “‘reduces the oppor- 
tunity for fraudulent claims by the simple 
process of verification.” 

In accordance with a suggestion of the 
Social Security Board in 1938, most of the 
States with special regulations for mass partial 
unemployment have adopted 25 workers as 
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the measuring rod. North Carolina and 
Washington, however, consider that mass 
partial unemployment exists when only 10 
employees are affected, Missouri, 50 workers, 
and Illinois, lowa, and Kansas have set the 
number at 100. Indiana leaves the decision 
entirely to the local office manager. These de- 
marcations are arbitrary and have little 
direct relation to the capacities of local em- 
ployment offices, the size of establishments, 
or the industrial characteristics of the State 
labor market. The term “‘mass” itself is none 
too fortunate because it implies a distinction 
between types of partial unemployment which 
at best is artificial. The mass concept has, 
however, served to expedite the handling of 
the greater part of the partial benefit claims 
by both employers and the administrative 
agencies, though it should be recognized that 
it has done so primarily because it has in- 
volved the adoption of the principle of em- 
ployer initiation of the claims process. 

Some State unemployment compensation 
officials question the actual need of special 
‘‘mass” procedures for partial unemploy- 
ment, and several States which have not set 
up special formal procedures have been more 
effective in paying partial benefits than some 
of those which have adopted special regu- 
lations. In States in which employers are 
required to initiate all claims for partial 
unemployment and in which there is full 
compliance with this requirement, there 
appears to be no need for special procedures. 
So far as the central unemployment com- 
pensation office is concerned, no distinction 
between “‘mass” and ‘“‘individual” claims is 
practicable, for the determination of eligi- 
bility and the computation of benefit amounts 
must in any case be performed individually 
for each claimant, and in each case a new 
computation must be made each week in 
view of the likelihood that hours of work 
and wages earned will change. What the 
mass partial unemployment procedures are 
intended to achieve is assurance that benefits 
will be paid for all compensable partial un- 
employment, avoidance of claims by persons 
who are not at the time eligible, and pre- 


vention of confusion and unnecessary work 
by the local employment office, the central 
office, and the employer. 

These objectives can be attained either 
with or without special mass procedures if 
the responsibility for initiating the claims for 
partial unemployment benefits is placed 
upon the employer. Mass procedures in 
some States provide the advantage of ad- 
vance notices by employers concerning 
impending hour reductions. In any case 
the employer is, of course, in a far better 
position than his employees to foresee the 
possibility of partial unemployment, and is 
better able to judge whether the extent and 
degree to which hours are being shortened 
are likely to give rise to valid claims for 
benefits. 

It is, however, necessary to provide for at 
least some degree of participation on the 
employee’s part in the processing of the 
partial claim. This may mean merely that 
the worker must sign the claim form, or that 
the worker may himself transmit to the local 
office the claim form supplied to him by the 
employer. Under certain circumstances the 
worker may also be required to report 
periodically for an employment interview at 
the local office, though usually this manda- 
tory requirement of the total unemployment 
benefit procedures is relaxed in view of the 
continuing character of the job relationship 
during partial unemployment. 

In rural and isolated areas, and wherever 
necessary and practicable elsewhere, the 
claims might well be taken by the local 
employment office interviewer at the place 
of employment. While this adds somewhat 
to the travel expenses of the administrative 
agency, it is likely to be more than offset by 
the amounts which the workers would other- 
wise spend out of their benefits for trips to 
the nearest local employment office or for 
postage, and by the development of a closer 
relationship and understanding between the 
employer and the local office. Under no 
circumstances would it appear desirable to 
circumvent the local employment office 
entirely in the handling of mass or individual 
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partial claims, for the local office is both 
better informed than the central office of the 
State agency concerning local employment 
conditions, and is in the best position to 
obtain compliance with the partial benefit 
procedure. 


Methods of Facilitating Compliance 


Several States have demonstrated that there 
is no point in adopting special regulations or 
devising new procedures for partial unem- 
ployment unless these are adequately and 
strictly enforced by the unemployment com- 
pensation agency. Difficult though the 
matter of compliance may seem, the greater 
part of the enforcement problem can be 
accomplished by paying particular attention 
to the employment schedules of those plants 
in which partial unemployment is most likely 
tooccur. Usually these are also concentrated 
in fairly limited areas of the State. The local 
employment offices near these industries 
might well be made responsible, as part of 
their continuous survey of local labor market 
conditions, for ascertaining the instances of 
mass partial unemployment. In many States 
the number of establishments from which the 
majority of partial claims will be filed may be 
small. In Indiana, for example, it was esti- 
mated that 75 percent of all the partial claims 
came from the 35 largest establishments in the 
State. It is conceivable that a State may 
have 5,000 taxable employers, but some local 
offices may not have more than a dozen large 
establishments to check for mass partial un- 
employment. 

The central administrative office should 
determine, on the basis of at least a rough 
survey of the State’s labor market structure 
undertaken either by the State agency’s 
research staff or in collaboration with in- 
terested university groups, the industries and 
the employers in the State among whom 
partial unemployment is most probable. It 
should then advise each of the local employ- 
ment offices of the employers in its area who 
are particularly likely to be affected. It 
would take no more than a weekly telephone 
call by the local office to each of these em- 
ployers, or an occasional visit at the plants, to 


inquire whether there has been any reduction 
of hours and to remind employers of their 
responsibilities under the regulations. It 
might be possible to do this through the 
regular field visits of employment service 
contact men. In any case, some such pro- 
gram of enforcement and compliance is 
essential. 


Problems of Informing Workers Concerning 
Their Partial Benefit Status 


The marked lack of understanding which 
large numbers of workers’ have about the 
terms and conditions controlling the pay- 
ment of partial benefits constitutes a third 
major factor requiring careful thought. At 
least a rudimentary knowledge of when and 
how benefits for total unemployment may be 
obtained has become fairly general. If, how- 
ever, a worker is still actually employed for 
part of the week, it may well be difficult for 
him to understand the line which divides the 
circumstances in which his partial unemploy- 
ment is compensable from those in which it 
is not. Even if the availability of benefits 
while a job relationship is still actively in 
existence is understood, the partial benefit 
formulas and procedures are for the most part 
so complex that they tend to be beyond the 
comprehension of all but the most highly 
educated workers. 

Scenes witnessed during the present study 
at small local employment offices, factories 
and mines gave vividness to these difficulties: 
the puzzled expressions when the local office 
tried to explain that “‘you are not eligible 
because you have earned more than six- 
fifths of your weekly benefit amount,” while 
other workers, who had earned the same 
amount, had their claims approved; bulle- 
tins setting forth in English the terms of 
the partial benefit arrangement in steel 
plants where thousands of workers could 
read only Polish, Hungarian, or some other 
language; coal miners filing claims at local 
offices and knowing only that they work for 
‘Boss Tom’ but with no idea of the actual 
name of their employer; others who knew 
no distinction between general relief, unem- 
ployment compensation or old-age assistance, 
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and who only inquired whether their under unemployment compensation than 
‘suv’ ment check” had come. are those in the unorganized industries. 

Workers in urban areas, of course, are on In any event, the degree to which workers 
the whole better informed about the pro- are informed of their benefit status will 
visions for partial benefits than are workers unquestionably affect the extent to which a 
in rural and isolated communities. Further- partial benefit procedure is likely to assure 
more, workers in the organized trades are the payment of the benefits which the 
generally more familiar with their rights statutes are designed to provide. 


@ 


Implementing Advisory Council Recommendations 


The Bureau of Employment Security has proceeded to implement the recommendations passed by the 
Social Security Board Federal Advisory Council for Employment Security at its meeting in Washington, June 
21 and 22. After acceptance of the Council’s recommendations by the Social Security Board and the National 
Defense Commission on June 28, the Bureau in compliance with the Board’s direction transmitted copies of 
the Council’s report to all State employment security agencies for their consideration and for their application 
as far“as may be possible. Further steps were taken to implement the Council’s recommendations when, 
upon invitation, representatives of the United States Chamber of Commerce, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, American Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations and Veterans met with 
representatives of the Bureau on July 11. They considered methods whereby each group could transmit to 
its own constituency with such accompanying letter or statement as seemed advisable the Advisory Council’s 
recommendations dealing with the cooperation of employers and workers with the employment service. 
A similar meeting was held on July 13 with representatives of American Retail Federation, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, American Trade Association Executives, and American Association of Nurserymen. 
All groups present are fully cooperating. Care is being taken not to overload local employment offices with 
immediate registration of unskilled workers. 
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Checking Applicant References 


By Witu1AM _H. LANCASTER 
Manager, Colorado State Employment Service, 
Denver, Colorado 


E HAVE RECOGNIZED for a long time 
’ V that in addition to trade and aptitude 
tests, our information on the applicant 
should be supplemented from other sources. 
There have been cases of individuals who 
appeared to be excellently qualified for 
referral to employers and yet on the job, they 
failed to show any knowledge of the skills 
they alleged to possess and in general 
failed to live up to the experience claimed 
by them. We used to reply to the query of 
the prospective employer, “Of course you 
check references on all your people?” with a 
glib but unimpressive formula explaining 
why we did not check references on all 
applicants. we have changed this 
routine by the establishment of a central 
reference-checking unit. 


Now, 


A few years ago after we had carried the 
load of C. W. A., P. W. A, F. E. R. A., and 
W. P. A. referrals and had settled down to 
the serious business of serving as the labor 
exchange for private as well as public em- 
ployment, an attempt was made in a small 
way to check references on certain applicants 
whose occupations were such that honest 
references appeared essential. ‘This duty was 
customarily assigned the placement official 
concerned with the application and was done 
at the time of referral rather than at the 
time of registration. There was no uniform 
method of recording reference information. 
Customary methods were to write on the 
back of the application card: “Ref. from 
Mrs. John Doe” or “good refs.” or just 
“refs.” In many instances placement people 
under the stress of other imperative duties 
just didn’t enter reference information. 
Written references were filed with “general 
correspondence” and usually buried for all 
time! 

250725—40-—2 


Early in 1939 an attempt was made to 
standardize applicant reference-checking pro- 
cedures. Interviewers in charge of depart- 
ments were given instructions to have their 
people check references on those applications 
in the active file by telephone or form letter 
during odd moments and slack periods and a 
code system was established for standard entry 
of the reference information on the applica- 
tion card. Field men were authorized to 
state that we were following-up to secure ref- 
erences. The employers were pleased. But 
alas—the slack periods and odd moments 
didn’t materialize as expected and we found 
the situation was little better than before. 
The decision was then made to segregate this 
special employment office activity and the 
result was—THE CENTRAL REFERENCE- 
CHECKING UNIT. 


Reference Procedures 

Every new registration and every renewal 
now goes to the central reference-checking 
unit before being placed in the active file. 
This unit checks by telephone or letter all 
employment listed on the application recent 
enough to be of value. The information is 
entered on a form which is placed in a central 
alphabetic file. The information also is re- 
corded on the application card by a code 
system which when translated indicates ex- 
cellent, good, fair, or poor references. This 
code is entered before the employer’s name 
on USES forms 310, 311, and 312, or in the 
case of the newly adopted revised registration 
form, in the box provided for that purpose 
after the employer’s name. This supplies the 
placement official with immediate informa- 
tion as to what former employers thought of 
the applicant with the specific comments of 
the employer available at a central file. The 
procedure is simple but effective. 
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Supplementing this program, placement 
officials still continue to secure applicant 
references before referral when time permits. 
Field men make inquiries of employers con- 
tacted relative to former employees and re- 
port their findings to the central unit which 
in turn makes the report part of the perma- 
nent record. They also make special investi- 
gations in cases where the employer displays 
reticence in giving information by telephone 
or by letter. 

The obvious objective of reference checking 
is more accurate information on the occupa- 
tional abilities of applicants. Less obvious 
but not less important advantages have also 
resulted. 


Employers Are Well Pleased 


At the beginning of the program, the 
management contacted service clubs and 
civic organizations, explained the plan, and 
asked for cooperation. Field representatives 
did the same with individual firms. It was 
pointed out that intensive employment record 
checking was for their protection in hiring and 
that they were mutually concerned in the 
accuracy of reports on former employees. 
The employer-response has been excellent 
and there have been no cases of refusal to give 
information requested. In a very short time 
employers were calling requesting reference 
information on applicants for positions with 
their firms. In some instances the individual 
concerned was not registered for employment 
and it was necessary to adopt a policy re- 
quiring registration before reference infor- 
mation could be secured or furnished. A typ- 
ical employer attitude toward this additional 
service can be summed up by this quotation 
from the personnel manager of a large con- 
cern: “I am glad to furnish you any infor- 
mation on ex-employees of this company, 
because I know that in turn when I order 
people from you their records have been 
carefully investigated.” 

It acts as an indirect reminder to the em- 
ployer that we exist to furnish him help. 


Some 60 orders involving several hundred 
people were secured by the Colorado State 
Employment Service during the first few 
months this procedure was in effect. In 
many cases old employees have been rehired 
when the employer found they were unem- 
ployed. In a few cases, personal differences 
between employer and employee have been 
patched up. 

Many excellently qualified people not 
formerly registered are doing so now in order 
that their records may be centrally available 
through an impartial agency. One of the 
requirements for membership in the ‘‘Forty- 
Plus” Club, an organization composed of 
unemployed executives 40- years of age or 
over, is registration with the State Depart- 
ment of Employment Security in order that 
their records be verified. 

They know the statements on the registra- 
tion card will be investigated. Cases of false 
claims as to occupational abilities have 
practically ceased to exist. The good appli- 
cant is proud of his record and the person 
with limited qualifications admits his 
deficiencies. 

The central unit collects cards of the several 
applicants who have listed a common em- 
ployer and these are given to the person 
checking references in that particular zone. 
This has never failed to provide an entree 
and at the same time impresses the employer 
with the efficiency of our procedures. 

To the uninitiated such a program may 
seem to imply a great amount of detail and 
personnel time. We have not found it so— 
the _rocedures as heretofore enumerated are 
simple; cards are kept out of the active file 
but from 12 to 24 hours to accomplish the 
check of employment records. One full-time 
interviewer is able to keep registrations and 
renewals on a current basis in this office 
which has an average active balance of 20,000 
with a new application load of 2,000 each 
month. In view of the benefits derived from 
this function it seems well worth the personnel 
time expended. 
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Liquidating the Ghost of Unemployment 
in a Ghost Town 


By Joun B. BETHEA 
Personnel Officer, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


LTHOUGH more usually associated with 
A the gold and silver mining areas of the 
Far West, the ‘“‘ghost’”? town is familiar to 
almost all sections of our country. Here in 
Alabama, particularly in the northern coal 
and iron mining section, we frequently see 
these gaunt reminders of a boom that has 
collapsed—of a once flourishing community 
whose industry props have been knocked out 
from under it, leaving it a place of desolation. 

Lockhart, Alabama, is—or was—a town of 
about 2,500 people all dependent upon a 
single firm of a single industry—lumber. 
The town dates back to the later 1890’s, 
when this single lumber company purchased 
275,000 acres of virgin pine timberland and 
moved in for development. The town of 
Lockhart sprang up around the headquarters 
of this company and represents the center of 
its activities, which include saw and planer 
mills and all the necessary activities incident 
to the manufacture of high-grade pine floor- 
ing. 

In the early part of January 1940, the com- 
pany announced that the supply of available 
timber had been completely cut out, that it 
would be necessary for the timber stand to 
have an additional 10 years for growth, and 
that, therefore, effective March 29, the lum- 
ber company would cease its operations. 

The town of Lockhart was entirely de- 
pendent upon its parent company, which 
operated one of the largest planing and saw- 
mills in the world. Stores, drug stores, movie 
theaters, filling stations, the hotel—all de- 
rived their sustenance from the pay roll of the 
company. It had no other industry. The 
consternation of its residents can be readily 
understood. 


The story received wide press coverage. 
The State Chamber of Commerce, in con- 
nection with the leading citizens of Lockhart 
and nearby Florala, took immediate steps 
to endeavor to find some industry that might 
move in and absorb the labor that would 
be entirely displaced when the lumber com- 
pany ceased operations. They were not suc- 
cessful, however. 


The Registration of All Employees 


The manager of the Andalusia office of the 
Alabama State Employment Service, in 
whose territory Lockhart is located, promptly 
reported the company announcement to the 
State Administrative Office of the service. 
When it became apparent that no new in- 
dustry could be moved in to take the place 
of the lumber company, plans were immedi- 
ately drawn up for a systematic State-wide 
effort to find new jobs in other localities for 
the displaced workers. With the coopera- 
tion of the officials of the company, each 
employee was registered on the job. In ad- 
dition to the regular registration cards, a list 
was developed setting out the name of each 
worker, his social-security number, address, 
color, age, present salary or wage, the occu- 
pational classifications, height, weight, vet- 
eran status, number of dependents, state of 
health, length of service with the lumber 
company, and the efficiency rating given 
the worker by the lumber company. The 
mimeographed pages listed the workers by 
number. In addition, a summary of the 
occupational classifications under which all 
the workers fell, was developed on a single 


page. 
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The State director then wrote an indi- 
vidual letter to each forest products firm 
with 40 or more employees in Alabama, en- 
closing the summary of occupational classi- 
fications available, setting forth the merits 
of the group of employees, and advising 
that the nearest local office of the Alabama 
State Employment Service had the detailed 
lists available for their inspection. An open 
copy of each letter so directed was sent to 
the local employment office in whose territory 
the firm was located. 

The director also wrote each manager, en- 
closing a supply of the lists for “‘Sales Kit” 
purposes, and setting out the problem facing 
the service in attempting to place the workers. 
The managers were instructed to have their 
contact representatives visit each employer 
in his territory to whom a letter had been 
written, as well as any other firms who 
might use the workers. This was all com- 
pleted approximately 3 weeks prior to the 
actual closing of the mills. 

It was recognized that the conditions in the 
lumber industry in the adjoining States of 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
were comparable to the type of operation 
carried on by the Lockhart concern. The 
cooperation of these services was secured and 
each State was furnished a supply of the 
mimeographed lists for their local offices. 
This was particularly true of Florida because 
Lockhart, located almost on the Alabama- 
Florida line, had quite a number of former 
Florida residents among the group. 

The response to the effort was most gratify- 
ing and this, in spite of the fact that the cessa- 
tion of work at Lockhart occurred in a trough 
of slackened lumber operations and at a time 
when other companies were themselves mak- 
ing lay-offs of greater or less extent and dura- 
tion. However, the workers in this particular 
company had splendid work records, some of 
them having been with the same company 
their entire adult life. They were within ex- 
cellent age ranges and other lumber concerns 
throughout this and other States indicated an 
interest in their possibilities as personnel re- 
placements or additions. 
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Placements in Lumber and Other Industries 


An interviewer, who had had previous work 
experience with the lumber company and 
knew a great many of the workers personally, 
was employed by the employment service and 
placed in Lockhart as immediate contact 
representative. A great many of the lumber 
firms in Alabama sent their personnel repre- 
sentatives to the town and, through the co- 
operation of the Andalusia office and the 
lumber company, interviews were arranged 
between such visitors and the selected 
workers. 

As referrals were made and placements 
verified, mimeographed deletion lists, show- 
ing numbers only, were periodically sent to all 
offices and to the adjoining State services. 

An active publicity campaign was instituted 
stressing the excellent qualifications of these 
workers. As a result, inquiries were received 
from, and referrals made to, lumber concerns 
as far north as Virginia. 

The drive, however, was by no means con- 
fined to the forest products industry. All 
possible openings in other industries were 
canvassed with gratifying results. One par- 
ticular mining concern in the Birmingham 
area sent its personnel representative to Lock- 
hart where he was met by representatives of 
the service and of the lumber company. The 
service had already lined up approximately 
75 desirable laborers for him to interview. 
These were interviewed and some 40 selected. 
This mass trek to northern Alabama repre- 
sented one of the most interesting episodes in 
the entire program. The selected workers, 
prior to the date of their move, sent a com- 
mittee to our Birmingham office to themselves 
personally investigate the situation in their 
proposed new home. They were taken by 
our north Alabama supervisor to the mine 
village to which they would be moved, and 
invited to make their own investigation. 
They remained during the better part of a 
day and went back with highly satisfactory 
reports. 

When the time came for moving this par- 
ticular group, the employment service repre- 
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sentatives found themselves assuming duties 
over and above mere placement work. They 
arranged the physical examination by the 
company doctor, and handled the details of 
transportation. They assisted in transferring 
furniture and other articles and superin- 
tended the loading, cooperating in the inspec- 
tion which was made by representatives of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
make sure that infestation by the white fringe 
beetle was not carried from south into north 
Alabama. 

The first move totaled 140 people including 
42 workers from 33 families, 14 van loads of 
household goods and 4 school bus loads of 
people, in addition to a number of private 
automobiles. In connection with this partic- 
ular group, it is interesting to know that after 
the move had been made to north Alabama, 
glowing reports sent back of conditions in 
their new home swamped our office in 
Andalusia with additional applications to be 
considered for any new requisitions of workers 


that might be received. Such subsequent 
requisitions were received and additional 
workers were transferred to this same com- 
pany. 

All in all, as a result of the campaign and 
by their own efforts, the great majority of 
these workers are now placed, and a later list 
shows less than 100 workers yet remaining in 
Lockhart. The Alabama State Employment 
Service does not consider that its job in this 
connection is done. Those workers still 
available in Lockhart must be taken care of 
elsewhere and the service is following up its 
drive. It is anticipated that in a reasonable 
time and with better conditions in the lumber 
industry, all of these workers will be found 
permanent employment. 

In the meantime, except for the skeleton 
crews that are still working in some of the 
mills, those who remain in Lockhart are re- 
ceiving their unemployment compensation 
checks, which are tiding them over during the 
bleak period between lay-off and another job. 


@ 


Wants Pension Cut 


Now comes the story of the old-age pensioner somewhere in Iowa who had been getting along very well on 
$13 a month and was even keeping her doctor’s bill paid up. Her monthly allowance was recently increased 


to $26.60 and she doesn’t like it. 


‘I don’t know what they expect me to do with the rest,”’ she contends. 
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The Toledo Plan 


By Epwarp J. BODETTE 
Local Manager, Employment Security Center, 
Toledo, Ohio 


HE VETERANS PLACEMENT SERVICE has 

for some time been emphasizing the 
need for constructive and collective effort 
in behalf of unemployed workers over 40, 
especially veterans. Veterans, of course, now 
fall squarely in the so-called older worker 
group. 

About 2 years ago the National Association 
of Manufacturers, with the cooperation of 
the leading veterans’ organizations, con- 
ducted a survey of its membership to deter- 
mine the general hiring policy with respect 
to older workers. The results showed that 
employers evaluate older workers very highly, 
that their skills and experience are of inesti- 
mable importance in the industrial unit. 

The national veterans’ organizations for the 
past several years also have made the em- 
ployment of older workers and veterans an 
objective second only to rehabilitation. 

With these facts in mind the employment 
security center staff at Toledo recently 
decided to launch a drive to stimulate local 
interest in the problems of older workers and 
veterans, and at the same time to increase 
employer use of public employment service 
facilities. 


Planning the Drive 


The time to start the veterans’ promotional 
campaign, for effective results, was of para- 
mount importance. Several periods of the 
year were considered and it was finally 
decided, after consulting with veterans groups 
to start this campaign just after the newly 
elected post officers had been installed and 
were in the first bloom of enthusiasm and 
anxious to start their terms of office with a 
worth-while, constructive program for their 


comrades. This element of timing was found 
from actual contact in the campaign to be of 
inestimable value. 

The next feature considered by the local 
veterans campaign group was the product to 
be presented. A thorough study of the regis- 
tration cards. of veterans in the active file 
disclosed that many of these registrations did 
not have up-to-date occupational information 
pertaining to the applicant. To correct this 
condition, an intensive reregistration pro- 
gram of all veterans in the active file, as well 
as those in the inactive file, was conducted. 
Veterans groups were advised to refer to the 
Toledo office capable, qualified veterans who 
were seeking employment and who had never 
been registered with the local employment 
security center. 

Every veteran was then listed in the active 
file according to occupational classification 
so that the office was able to tell the veterans’ 
employment campaign workers the types of 
occupations for which the applicants were 
qualified. This list was the campaign work- 
er’s stock of goods. He could tell a firm of 
certified public accountants, for example, 
that the local employment security center 
had three audit accountants, two cost ac- 
countants, two public accountants, and one 
tax accountant; that the office also had 
registered one audit clerk, five general office 
clerks, and two time-study clerks. 

After the survey of the active file of vet- 
erans had been made and the inventory list 
completed, it was also decided to prepare 
this list in folder form so the campaign work- 
ers could leave this folder with the employer 
for his consideration all during the year. 
This was in line with the general policy of 
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the veterans’ campaign, to make employ- 
ment a year-round campaign, not just a 
sporadic effort. The veteran out of a job in 
April needs work just as badly as the unem- 
ployed veteran in September. 

Before the folder was finally prepared, 
additional occupational listings were made 
for workers who were over 40 years of age 
and who were not veterans. The purpose of 
this procedure was to enable the office to con- 
tact more groups, such as fraternal, religious, 
and other civic groups who were not partic- 
ularly interested in the veteran, per se, but 
were interested in all unemployed people 
over 40 years of age. 

It was decided to call the pamphlet ‘“Ex- 
perience For Sale,” and a sales talk for the 
worker over 40 was prepared, part of which 
was included in the folder. Also prepared 
was a supplementary talk stressing the high 
points made in the report of the ‘Committee 
of Employment Problems of Older Workers” 
made to the U. S. Secretary of Labor. The 
folder carried the statement that ‘‘Each 
applicant listed in this folder has had years 
of experience and brings to you the fruit of 
that experience without an investment on 
your part for an expensive training period. 
Records show: Their productivity is greater 
than that of inexperienced workers. They 
have fewer accidents. They have more 
family responsibilities and are, therefore, 
more stable.” 


Enlisting the Veterans 


The really big problem of the campaign 
was how to get the veterans together to carry 
the plan to prospective Toledo employers. 
The office prepared a list of employers who, 
it was felt, from an analysis of their product 
and their set-up, would be ina position to use 
a worker over 40 years of age. A letter also 
was sent to the County Councils of the veter- 
ans groups, to individual posts of the various 
veterans organizations, and to other fraternal 
and civic groups interested in unemployed 
workers over 40, asking for the opportunity 


to explain the plan to them and solicit their 
cooperation. 

The veterans groups responded, setting a 
time and date for the local employment 
security center representatives to talk to their 
organizations. 

The plan of operation was for three mem- 
bers of the local office staff to attend each 
meeting, one member of the group to give 
a brief talk, another member to pass out the 
folders, and the third to answer pertinent 
questions which were brought up from the 
floor. This brief talk embraced pertinent 
points about the work of the employment 
service and stressed the types of qualified older 
workers who were registered and actively 
seeking work. They were told that the 
employer lays down the specifications which 
the employment service must meet in mak- 
ing every referral to the employer, that it is 
not within the discretion of the employment 
service to change arbitrarily the employer’s 
orders so that a veteran or older worker can 
be sent, but that the remedy is to have the 
employer ask for a veteran in placing an 
order with the employment office. 

Ten veterans of the local employment se- 
curity center took part in this campaign, ad- 
dressing 1,519 veterans, who took 1,015 fold- 
ers to give to their immediate superiors. The 
reason for the difference in number between 
the veterans addressed and the folders dis- 
tributed, was that instructions were that 
only those veterans who were either em- 
ployers or employed should take the folders 
and give them to their immediate superiors, 
or in the case of an employer use the folder 
himself. 

At the time of the beginning of the pro- 
motional campaign, all local office public 
relations were focused on the employment 
problem of the worker 40 years and over 
who was actively seeking employment. Our 
regular bulletin, mailed each month to 
employers, featured the reasons for hiring 
the worker 40 and over. Our regular radio 
program, ‘“The Opportunity Program,” con- 
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ducted by the Job Broker over radio station 
WSPD, also featured the worker over 40. 


An Increase in Placements of Workers Over 40 


The campaign was successful. We had 
very satisfactory immediate results; the 
placements of veterans and others over 40 in 
permanent positions increased locally 11 per- 
cent in 1940 over the same period in 1939. 
This is only in immediate job placements; ex- 
perience in employment service-employer 
contacts shows that even greater results 
occur after a campaign has ended. But aside 
from this immediate placement program, 
what else has resulted? 

The veteran and his organizations now 
understand the facilities of the employment 
service in referring a worker for a particular 
type of job. The Toledo Employment Se- 
curity Center received splendid commenda- 
tion from veterans’ newspapers, such as the 
American Legion Councillor and the Ohio Amert- 
can Legion News. 

And this is not all. By having the veterans 
and others take these folders to their imme- 
diate bosses, their foremen, their department 
managers, or their superintendents, the To- 
ledo office was able to reach the actual em- 
ployer of additional labor. In many firms 
the personnel manager merely calls in the 
people requested by the foreman, the super- 


intendent, or the department manager. 
Contacts were made that heretofore were im- 
possible; doors now have been opened to the 
employment service that were scarcely known 
to exist prior to this campaign. 

The success of the campaign has not only 
been local, it has spread to other communi- 
ties in the State and other States and Terri- 
tories of the Union. A synopsis of the plan 
was sent to all Veterans’ Placement Represen- 
tatives in the United States with the sugges- 
tion that at least one city in every State try 
out the program. Wherever possible the 
Toledo local office is meeting the request for 
copies of the folder and an explanation of the 
program and how it has. been worked in 
Toledo. Of course, at the same time that the 
veterans’ program was under way, the in- 
terests of other groups were not subordinated. 

A thorough analysis of the plan should 
make it apparent to everyone that the 
underlying principle can be used in a cam- 
paign for other groups registered with the 
employment service. This plan particularly 
can be adapted to the securing of additional 
placements for the large group of Negro 
workers registered in our files. In addition 
to the veterans’ program, Toledo is using this 
same folder method in the reemployment 
program for Negroes and is finding it quite 
effective in this field. 


@ 


Placement in 20 Minutes 


The Tampa office of the Florida agency received an order for a radio announcer-operator and had no such 
applicant registered. It was believed that specifications for the combination job would be difficult to meet 


in any office. 


One radio man knew another, however, and with a certain amount of luck and long-distance telephoning, 
a satisfactory job applicant was in touch with the employer—all in less than 20 minutes. 


tee ee ees 
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July Benefits Reach New Record High 


Initial summaries of the reports designed 
to furnish information of value to defense 
agencies indicate that as of July 27, 1940, 
approximately 197,000 job seekers were reg- 
istered as qualified for work in selected pro- 
fessional, skilled, and semiskilled occupations 
essential to the defense program. Of these 
the largest groups were comprised of 26,000 
automobile mechanics, and 22,000 machin- 
ists, millwrights, and maintenance mechanics. 
More than 12,000 welders, 12,000 form 
builders (construction), 9,600 molders, and 
5,440 lathe operators were also actively seek- 
ing work. A minimum of 7,100 job openings 
were reported canceled during June, with 
approximately 70 percent of the total can- 
cellations resulting from withdrawals of job 
orders by employers. No State reported the 
cancellation of any significant number of 
workers from the trades in which there has 
been concern regarding shortages. Job open- 
ings filled through clearance numbered 
approximately 2,400; in numerous instances 
the jobs were in construction work. 

Despite increased employment in defense 
and other durable goods industries, benefit 
payments and continued claims reached 
record volumes, largely because of reduced 
employment in industries which usually 
curtail operations at this time of the year, 
such as the automobile, coal, and textile 
industries. Benefit payments disbursed to 
unemployed workers during July totaled 
55.7 million dollars, which exceeded the 
previous record high of May. Continued 
claims increased 12 percent to 7.3 million, 
which slightly exceeded the previous May 
high. In accordance with the usual seasonal 
tendency for this time of the year, complete 
placements declined in July, although the 
volume of private placements was the 
highest for any July in the history of the em- 
ployment service. 

Complete placements this month were 8 
percent above the volume of the same 


month a year ago, and 35 percent higher than 
in July 1938. The number of jobs filled in 
private employment approximated 260,000, 
a decline of 10 percent from June but 22 
percent higher than July 1939. Of the total 
number of private placements, 129,000 or 
about half were expected to last a month or 
longer. Jobs filled in public employment 
totaled 49,000, a gain of 17 percent from 
June, but a decline of about one-third from 
the volumes of such placements for the 
corresponding months of 1938 and 1939. 
Supplemental placements dropped 15 per- 
cent to 120,000 reflecting mainly the decreased 
demand for agricultural workers. More than 
1.4 million applications for work were 
received during July, an increase of 6 percent 
over June. However, the active file at the 
end of July decreased 3 percent to nearly 
5.6 million registrants. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Claims and Payments, 
July 1940 








Activity Volume 





Continued claims (all) 

Waiting period 

Compensable 
Number of weeks compensated 

‘ota 

Partial and part-total 
Amount of benefits paid 
Amount of benefits since first payable- 


$55,740,735 
$1, 163,253,129 











TasLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, 
July 194 








Percentage change from— 





Activity ] 
une 





Total complete place- 
308,114 


Temporary 
Public 

Supplemental placements_ 

Total applications 

Active file 
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TaBLe 3.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, 
July 1940 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 13, 1940) 











Continued claims Weeks compensated | Benefits paid 





| | | | 
Type of unemployment | | Type of unemployment 
} 


Type | 
Social Security Board 
region and State , , 
Number | Partial Amount ? | Partial 
and Partial } | and 
Part-total| as } part-tota] 
com- y com- 
bined ! bined ! 


| | | 
| | 


7,291,385|1,616,612\5 674,773 5,500,715)5,017,702| 483,013) $55,740,735 |$52,646,848 53,054,622 


Region I: 

onnecticut 74,934; 24,946) 49,988) 45,063) 38,186 6,877 38,940 

i 71 351 12,986} 58,365} 59,476) 53,152 6,324 33,212 
Massachusetts - ---| 486,056; 56,790} 429,266) 370,815) 370,815 (1) (1) 

New Hampshire -.| _34 424| 9,175} 25,249) 25,507} 18,777 6,730 160,8 34,394 

Rhode Island 102,600} 11,193} 91,407) 91,407 2} 18,195 . 76,558 

| 9 -817| 2,253). 7,564 7,456 908 58,930 54,948 3,966 


ms I1, 552, 652| 271,942/1,280,710/1,277,749|1,277,749 (4) 14,427 ,492|14,427,492 (1) 

egion III: | | 

a 10,510) 1,653 8,857 8,833 5,918 ‘ 74,405 55,772 
1 











| Waiting | Compen- Partial 


period sable 

















New Jersey | 238,617) 67,715} 170,902} 163,319) 163,319 (1) (1) 1,556,862} 1,556,862 

Pennsylvania 577,133; 145,202) 431,931) 418,150) 418,150 (1) 4,479,646) 4,479,646 (1) 
Region IV: | 

— of Colum- | 

4,566) 14,647) 13,883 13,354 529 ) 121,362 116,848 3,627 

16,664; 97,435) 93,089) 81,865 11,224) 10,294; 780,327; 718,216) 61,908 

53,285) 116,677| 104,858) 94,614) 10,244) 9,675) 505,920} 480,004) 25,724 

18,422) 106,402} 106,255; 92,882 13,373) 11,586} 786,663) 719,021) 67,322 

sated 82,680} 79,495) 76,274) 53,221) (é) 604,264) 578,521 25,743 

12,995; 34,805) 65,953 51,709} 14,244) (4) 454,118} 388,629) 64,098 

158,699) 307,293) 234, 531) 218,902 15,629) (4) 2,918,348) 2,818,131] 100,217 

. “— | 77,210) 251,052! 6 248,514) ® 207,823) 640,691} (4) | 62,329,670) 62,129,090) § 200,580 

egion VI: | | 

i 69,234) 443,501; 465,184) 337,456) 127,728) 93,377) 5,248,267] 4,277,691} 960,780)/650,983 

,153} 48,896) 95,257; 95,132) 74,094) 21,038) (4) 956,331 842,322} 113,857 ‘ 
Wisconsin | 61,967; 18, 722| 43,245} 39,802; 36,524 3,278} 2,009} 456,628) 436,015} 20,613) 11,189 


Region VII: | 
102,260 ’ 75,242 70,787 4,455 2: ‘in 478,646) 456,092 22,260} 12,989 
Ted ; 3 76,356} 69,218 7,138 727,773 675 ,613 52,160) (4) 
| 80,716} 73,069 7,647 é. 4s 501,055 473,714 24,330 
Mississippi 32,166) 30,705; 11,461 (1) 193 ,961 187,714 a 1 
South Carolina ,768 3,966} 38,943) 32,510 y 3,727} 245,967) 217,991 14,870 
Tennessee 85,408 77,748 J 3,016} 619,221 586,141 12,075 


Region VIII: 
| 32,993 34,180) 28,419 : 2,070 301,885 269,999 ‘ 9,918 
Minnesota i. 790! 64,839) 62,024 56,740 (4) 598,010 557,405 4 
Nebraska | 7 yi 739) 12,736 12,376 11,342 ; 445 109,820 102,716 
North Dakota - --__| 5,928) 759) 5,169 4,760 4,255 295 43,151 38,722 
South Dakota ----| 5 set 785 5,160 5,141 4,535 (4) 33 ,694 30,308 


Region IX: | 
73,095| 19,807; 53,288 3,28 50,108) | 450 344,242 330,818 
24,022 9,205 14,817 12,329 1,419 126,086 112,052 
Miss 129,119) 51,432 77 ,687 3| 58,471 352) 11,046 593,669} 517,263 
ae ----| aia 10,477 32,328 »322} 27,400 881 304,699) 274,332 30, 367 
egion | | 
Louisiana | ; 24,620) ,305| 78,857 ‘ (4) 632,286} 598,444 33,035 
New Mexico 2,997} 0 ,766| 10,466 1,300 945 107,136 97,576 9,427 
SS | 196, 948 | 93,750) 103, "198 127,754} 108,522 19,232) (4) 951,246 860,935 89,417 


Region XI: 

i 14,636. 3,705 10,931 10,593 513 24 114,011 110,072 3,939 
43,793 5,683 38,110) 40,002 6,160 421,739| 369,463 51,995 
13,076 2,775 10,301 9,676 9,052 624 97,519 92,622 4,863 
19,674 4,259) 15,415 14,063 (1) 148,852 148,852 (1) 
18,967 7,810} 11,157 10,274 3 1,441 115,584 105 ,368 10,216 

7,857 1,408 6,449 6,530 2,376 75,848 53,639} 22,209 18° 373 


473,418) 64,238) 409,180) 396,573 54,109) 35,018) 5,417,354) 4,918,588) 477,656/300,263 
7,049 882 5,553 5,12 427 127 71,48 67,461 4,027; 1,194 

33,827 8,370 24,854 5,444) 4,441/ 276,790) 236,361) 39,600) 30,992 

Washington 75,638 16,633 59,00 56,842) 48, 897 7,945] (4) 688,674; 622,293) 66,381) (4) 


Territories: 
8,619 4,494 3,641 3,504 137 0 51,680 50,366 1,314 0 
1,984 395 1,561 1,473 88 77 15,002 14,338 664 595 


















































‘Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State 4 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part- 
law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In total unemployment. 
Massachusetts and Mississippi provision for such payments is not 5 Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made 
effective until October 1940. Of these, only Mississippi provides for benefit periods of one quarter. The number of weeks represented 
for payments of less than full weekly benefit amount for total unem- _ by each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid 
ployment, i. e., part-total unemployment. by the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 

2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of 6 Figures for July exclude 93 payments amounting to $2,148 
unemployment. arising from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts and 264 pay- 

3 Adjusted to exclude returned and voided benefit checks. ments for 673 weeks amounting to $6,853 for payment of miners’ 

claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. 
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TaBLE 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for All Registrants, by States, July 1940 
TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 14, 1940] 








Complete placements Applications received Active file 








Percentage 


Private change from— 


Percent- 





Social Security Board 


region and State 


Percentage . 
change from— Public Number 
Regular 


(over 1 


June month) 


1940 





308, 114/259,536| —10.0 -9| 129,035] 48,578) 120,065/1,400,951 , -0)5 564,630 








Region I: 

Connecticut 5,306) 4,113 
i 2,793) 2,292 
3,826) 3,223 
New Hampshire 2,258] 1,748 
Rhode Island 726 649 
1,163 942 


26,860} 25,077 


Delaware 1,188 
New Jersey 7,400 
Pennsylvania 9,246 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia- 2,989 
Maryland 
North Carolina 


1,193 98 
"$01 41 
603 9 
510 454 

77 110 
540 221 13 2,310 


13,808} 1,783 170,426 


501 284 3,349 
215 51,402 
3,207 128,007 


11,964 
19,107 
27,610 
19,384 
19,781 


16,582 
82,462 
96,482 


51,909 
40,101 
29,651 
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TasLe 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services, by States, July 1940 


VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 14, 1940] 








Social Security Board region 
and State 


Complete placements 





Private 





Percentage 


change from— Regular 


| (over 1 
month) 


| Applications received | Active file 








RegionI: | 
Connecticut 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Region II: 
New York 
Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 


North Carolina 
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Mississippi 

South Carolina 
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Region VIII: 


Region IX: 
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California 


Washington 
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15,484 


381 
7,985 
15,131 


2,026 
2,704 


2/217 
1341 
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3,936 
12,862 
14,855 


8 ,098 
5,860 
6,229 


3,196 
4,745 
1,773 
1,692 
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1 Where less than 50 veteran placements, applications, or registrants in active file were involved in either period the percentage change 


was not computed. 
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